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Non- 


Coast  Guard  recruits  listen  as  professional  driver  explains 

driving  procedures  . . . 


Collision  Course 


What  do  you  dg  when  you  are 
driving  in  rain,  too  fast  for  conditions, 
and  see  a car  coming  at  you? 


Panic? 

Not  if  you  have  attended  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard’s  Safety  Oriented  Driver 


Improvement  Course  at  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey. 

If  you  have  completed  the  course 

sidelines 
training  .... 


Radioed  instructions  from  professional  drivers  standing  on 
make  for  some  "hairy"  situations  during  driver  improvement 
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successfully,  you  know  what  to  do  to 
avoid  an  object,  moving  or  stationary, 
and  how  to  keep  your  automobile 
under  control  while  doing  it. 

The  program  began  about  three 
years  ago  and  was  developed  to  keep 
Coast  Guardsmen  alive  with  preventa- 
tive training. 

During  one  recent  year,  32  Coast 
Guardsmen  were  killed  - - 23  by  auto 
accident.  These  figures  proved  a need 
for  a constructive,  workable  program. 

The  Cape  May  experiment  is  no 
ordinary  driver  training  program.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
classroom  work,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  driving  and  emergency  conditions 
and  reactions. 

The  program  is  the  brainchild  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA).  Officials 
were  concerned  with  the  driving  re- 
cord of  young  men  in  the  17—25  age 
group.  The  problem  was  to  design  and 
implement  a special  improvement  pro- 
gram for  this  group  - and  to  measure 
its  effectiveness  over  a period  of  time. 

With  the  Coast  Guard,  NHTSA 
found  an  ideal  group  - a sister  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Since  Coast  Guard  enlistments  are  for 


four-years,  the  men’s  driving  records 
could  be  followed  for  years. 

Two-tliirds  of  Coast  Guard  recruits 
attend  the  driving  course  while  the 
remainder  of  the  “boots”  continue 
their  recruit  training.  A week  was 
added  to  basic  training  to  cover  the 
additional  training. 

The  course  uses  eight  standard 
American  cars,  equipped  with  two-way 
radios.  Two  professional  drivers  teach 
the  recruits  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  the  auto  they  drive. 

“Safety”  is  the  key  word  in  any 
driver  training  course,  and  with  the 
Coast  Guard  it’s  no  different.  The 


"Tricks"  of  driving 
learned  here  could 
save  lives  later  . 


High-pressure  hoses 
provide  realistic 
downpour  driving  . . . 


program  starts  with  the  importance  of 
seat  and  shoulder  belts. 

For  skeptics  in  the  class,  the  two 
professional  drivers  take  them  through 
a specially  designed  track  and  put  the 
cars  through  some  emergency  prO' 
cedures.  After  a number  of  sudden 
stops  at  high  speed,  spins  and  quick 
turns,  there  are  no  non-believers. 

Next  in  the  course,  the  drivers 
demonstrate  a number  of  emergency 
maneuvers  the  recruit  themselves  will 
be  asked  to  perform. 

Using  road  cones,  the  track  is  set 
up  in  a variety  of  traffic  situations, 
simulating  actual  driving  emergencies. 


Cones  fly  as  student 
mis-judges  course  . . . 

In  one  of  the  lessons,  students  drive  at 
various  speeds  and  must  apply  their 
brakes  quickly  and  steer  to  the  right  or 
left  on  command.  Many  jam  their 
brakes  and  with  locked  brakes  lose 
steering.  They  crash  into  the  cones 
straight  ahead,  learning  a valuable 
lesson. 

"STOP"  and  "CONTROL" 
are  the  words  as 
smoke  comes  from 
tires  . . . 


In  another  situation  drivers  head 
straight  up  the  track  at  speeds  between 
25-40  mph  and  are  told  at  a precise 
moment  which  specific  way  to  turn. 
Some  anticipate  right  or  left  and  when 
the  opposite  direction  comes  over  the 
radio,  turn  the  wrong  way.  Others  end 
up  going  straight.  Some  oversteer  and 
go  into  spins. 

The  instructors,  however,  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  men  who  perform 
poorly.  This  caution  has  succeded  in 
making  the  program  safe  - the  first 
3,000  students  had  no  accidents  or 
overturned  cars. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  week 
long  course  involves  driving  on  wet 
pavement.  Maneuvers  that  are  tricky  at 
best  become  dangerous  or  disastrous 
on  wet  pavement.  Young  Coast 
Guardsmen  feel  and  see  rain-swept 
streets  or  highways. 

During  one  of  the  segments,  a high 
pressure  water  hose  is  used  to  “blind” 
drivers  at  a key  point.  Drivers  who  use 
their  heads  . and  stay  cool  come 
through  with  flying  colors.  Some  jam 
their  brakes  and  lose  steering.  Others 
overreact.  All  learn  valuable  driving 
lessons. 

As  one  student  said,  “I  could  never 
get  this  experience  in  real  life  until  I 
needed  it  --  then  it  just  might  be  too 
late!” 
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“It’s  a touch  of  home”--and  just  as 
important  to  a displaced  U.  S.  service 
member  serving  overseas  as  the  pro- 
verbial “three  ‘hots’  and  a cot.” 

It’s  radio  or  TV,  and  it’s  served  up 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  by  tire 
personnel  of  the  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  (AFRTS). 

At  present,  AFRTS  has  about  375 
radio  and  103  TV  outlets  airing  pro- 
grams around  the  world.  These  are 
located  in  just  about  every  country 
where  there  are  American  service  men 
or  women,  and  provide  contact 
through  locally  produced  programs  as 
well  as  programs  selected  and  supplied 
by  the  major  networks  in  the  States. 

Headquarters  for  AFRTS  is  located 
in  Hollywood,  California,  and  is  re- 
portedly the  largest  single  producer  of 
pre-recorded  programs  in  the  world. 
Each  week,  almost  150  hours  of  pro- 


Carmen  Dragon,  just  one  of  many  "names"  who 
add  their  expertise  to  AFRTS  programming  . . . 


The  record  library  at 
AFRTS  contains  music  of  all 
types  to  suit  any  taste  . . . 


Providing  A ..  . 

Touch 


gramming  is  distributed  to  each  of  the 
radio  and  television  outlets,  enabling  i 
service  personnel  to  keep  current  on  ! 
what  madness  Flip  Wilson  and  “Geral- 
dine” are  cooking  up;  the  latest  flap 
Raymond  Burr  is  unraveling  as  “Chief 
Ironside”;  the  latest  hits  on  the  “Top 
Forty”;  or  the  newest  creation  of 
electronic  wizardry  as  the  Impossible 
Mission  Force  foils  the  latest  plot  for  F 

world  conquest  on  “Mission  Im-  fl 

possible.”  I 

In  addition  to  leading  personalities  | 

of  the  entertainment  and  cultural  ||9 

world,  a staff  of  approximately  65  fK 

military  and  84  civilians  comprise  a || 

long  list  of  producers  and  technicians  i| 

who  edit,  process,  add  public  service  I 4 

spot  announcements,  check  quality 
control  and  accomplish  the  myriad 
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Slides  for  TV  are  reproduced  at 
AFRTS  headquarters  in  Hollywood 
and  sent  around  the  world  . . . 


tasks  that  are  required  to  insure  the 
best  in  programming. 

To  tantalize  the  taste  buds  of  every 
connoisseur  of  fine  entertainment, 
AFRTS  programming  runs  the  gamut 
--  from  Archie  Bunker  to  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry;  Rock  to  Jazz;  Classical  to 
Country  & Western.  You  name  it;  they 
have  it. 

With  four  recoirding  studios,  14 
production  rooms  and  an'  audio  distri- 
bution station  with  16  monitoring 
locations,  AFRTS  headquarters  is  able 


Of  Home 

AFRTS  engineers  have  to  be  good  --  their  ability 
I is  seen  around  the  world  by  U.S.  service  personnel  . 


to  keep  the  flow  of  tapes  and  films 
moving  around  the  globe. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  thr,t 
much  of  the  day  is  spent  dubbing 
programs  directly  from  network  feed, 
but  this  is  only  where  it  begins.  All 
programs  must  be  edited  and  com- 
mercials taken  out.  In  their  place,  new 
“spots”  are  integrated,  stressing  safety, 
command  information  and  other  short 
subjects  for  the  service  member’s 
information  and  entertainment.  All 
shows  contain  four  public  service 
announcements  per  hour. 

So  if  Wolfman  Jack  is  your  idol, 
you  don’t  have  to  remain  “Stateside” 
to  hear  him.  He’s  a regular  on  ApRTS 
programming.  And  he  is  only  one  of 
the  hundreds  who  provide  their  talents 
to  keep  service  personnel  in  touch 
with  home  and  entertained  while 
serving  in  foreign  lands. 
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Coxswain  and  mate,  both  U.  S.  Air  Force  NCOs,  f 

supervise  recovery  of  target  drone  on  USAF  boat  ...  j 

i 

I 


Target  drone  is  lifted  aboard  Air  Force  boat  as  USAF  sailors  save  taxpayers  $||( 


'If 


Navy 


l' 


1(',000  by  recovery  . . . 


The  crew  of  the  85-foot  boat  cast  off  its 
moorings  and  got  underway  in  the  grey  dawn.  The 
boat  slowly  cruised  past  buoys  and  jetties  and 
began  to  rock  as  it  transitioned  from  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  sea. 

The  boatmaster,  a grizzled  Air  Force  master 
sergeant,  advanced  the  throttles  and  braced  him- 
self as  the  bow  climbed  the  face  of  a wave  and 
decended  into  the  trough. 

What???  An  Air  Force  master  sergeant  doing 
the  job  of  a Navy  coxswain? 

That’s  right! ! ! And  not  only  that  - - THE  BOAT 
IS  AN  AIR  FORCE  BOAT!!! 

The  master  sergeant  and  his  crew  are  among 
over  300  marine  specialists  in  the  Air  Force.  Most 
of  them  are  former  Navy  and  Coast  Guardsmen 
assigned  to  1 1 major  air  commands  operating 
boats  of  various  sizes,  from  small  runabouts  used 
for  survival  training  all  the  way  up  to  a whopping 
494-footer. 

Why  an  Air  Force  naval  specialty?  The  Air 
Force  operates  over  both  land  and  sea  areas. 
Without  rescue  boats  strategically  placed  at  bases 
adjacent  to  much-traveled  over-water  operations 
areas,  crashed  or  ditched  aircrews  might  have  to 
wait  a fatal  length  of  time  for  rescue. 

Aircrews  must  also  receive  training  in  water 
survival,  so  the  Air  Force  uses  small  craft  to  assist 
in  the  para-sailing  and  instructional  parts  of  this 
program. 

One  group  of  Air  Force  sailors  is  saving  the  tax- 
payer an  average  of  more  than  $4  million  each 
year.  The  4756th  Drone  Recovery  Squadron  at 
Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  is  responsible  for 
recovery  of  Firebee  target  drones  used  in  training 
interceptor  pilots  in  air-to-air  gunnery  tactics. 
Each  time  the  squadron  makes  a drone  retrieval, 
it  means  a $1 00,000  savings,  as  the  drone  can  be 
repaired  and  refueled  for  another  flight. 

How  does  one  get  into  such  a field?  One  of  two 
ways:  by  being  directly  assigned  into  the  career 
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field  after  completing  basic  training  or  by  cross- 
training into  the  career  field  from  another  specialty. 

Training  is  accomplished  through  on-the-job 
instruction.  Each  man  must  learn  basic  navigation, 
boat-handling,  rules  of  the  road  for  both  inland 
waterways  and  international  waters,  radio  com- 
munications procedures,  line-handling  and  splicing, 
operation  of  radar,  fathometer  and  LORAN  (Long 
Range  Aid  to  Navigation)  devices,  lifesaving,  fire- 
fighting, damage  control,  boat  maintenance, 
swimming,  drone  recovery  and  cargo  handling. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Air  Force  marine 
engineers  become  specialists  in  refrigeration  and 
air  conditioning,  electrical  systems,  welding, 
hydraulic  and  pneudraulic  systems,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  marine  engines,  overhaul  of 
marine  engines  and  cargo  boom  operations. 

The  men  pose  an  unusual  sight  attired  in  naval 
utility  uniforms,  including  bell-bottomed 
dungarees,  but  with  Air  Force  uniform  insignia. 

Of  course,  regular  Air  Force  uniforms  are  worn 


for  other  than  crew  assignments,  but  when  aboard 
their  boats,  they  are  as  nautical-looking  as  their 
Navy  or  Coast  Guard  counterparts. 

When  asked  the  question  of  “Why  an  Air  Force 
Navy?”,  one  of  the  marine  specialists  replied, 

“If  the  Navy  can  have  airplanes,  why  can’t  the 
Air  Force  have  boats?” 


Air  Force  diver  attaches  line  to 
target  drone  during  recovery  . . . 


! 


1 

ji 


( 
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Seabees 


“Seabees”. . .a  small  group  of  men 
who  have  literally  “built”  a reputation 
for  themselves. 


Playing  basketball  while 
hanging  on  the  side  of 
a pole  may  not  be  the  best 
sport  in  the  world,  but  it 
teaches  Seabees  climbing 
agility  . . . 


Can  Do! 


Welding  --  a good  way  to 
fix  broken  equipment  . . . 


Seabees  (an  acronym  for  “Con- 
struction Battalion”)  are  an  elite  Navy 
group  of  about  12,000  civilian  engi- 
neering officers  and  men  who  have 
won  fame,  honor  and  distinction  as  an 
organization  that  lives  up  to  their 
motto  of  “Can  Do.” 

Seabee  history  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  when  they  built 
airfields  and  advance  bases  as  the  allied 
forces  began  their  island-hopping 
campaign  that  spelled  ultimate  victory. 

Often  required  to  fight  while 
building,  the  Seabees  were  soon 
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known  for  their  prowess  as  a combat 
outfit  as  well  as  a construction 
organization. 

Often  forgotten  during  peace  time, 
the  Seabees  were  on  the  scene  in 
combat  during  the  Korean  War  and 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
construction  in  Vietnam. 

Officially,  the  Seabees  saw  their 
beginning  in  1942  although  the  Civil 
Engineering  Corps  dates  back  to  the 
1800s. 

The  men  supporting  the  civil  engi- 
neering officers  all  begin  as  Construc- 
tionmen.  The  skill  fields  available 
within  the  construction  field  are 
builder,  engineering  aids,  steelworker, 
construction  mechanic,  equipment 
operator,  construction  electrician  and 
utUitiesman.  Many  Seabees  consider 
themselves  as  employees  of  one  of  the 
largest  general  constructors  in  the 
world. 

With  the  seven  skill  areas,  the 
Seabees  become  a self-sufficient 
organization. 

Whether  tasked  with  building  an 
airfield,  road  or  housing  for  troops  or 


Hands  reach  for  controls  during  heavy 
equipment  training  class  . . . 


Not  only  the  "how"  of  operation,  but  the 
"why"  and  "what"  are  thrown  in  . . . 
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Although  known  mainly  for  construction  work, 
Seabees  learn  all  types  of  building  skills  . . . 


families,  the  Seabees  can  move  onto  a 
construction  site  and  handle  the  com- 
plete job  from  site  preparation  to 
inside  finish  carpentry.  Auxiliary, 
portable  equipment  gives  them  the 
capability  of  “manufacturing”  what 
they  need  on  the  job  site  from  con- 
crete block  to  pre-fabricating  kitchen 
cabinets. 

Competition  for  entry  into  the  Sea- 
bees is  keen  for  enlisted  men.  Only 
about  two  of  every  80-85  men  going 
through  basic  training  are  accepted. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  few  openings 
available. 

Nearly  all  of  the  men  in  the  Seabees 
have  prior  civilian  experience  in  one 
of  the  construction  trades  or  extensive 
vocational  training  in  high  school  and 
beyond. 

Seabees.  . .an  outfit  that  still  lives 
up  to  the  WW  II  famous  quotation, 
“The  difficult  task  we  accomplish 
right  away,  the  impossible  may  take  a 
little  longer.” 


Fabrication  of  parts  for 
construction  or  equipment  . . 
Seabees  know  it  all. 
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“Every  Marine  is  basically  a rifleman.” 

The  rifle  range  wakes  up  to  a foggy  dawn  as  misty  gray 
rolls  in  off  the  coast.  Marine  recruits,  at  Weapons  Training 
Battalion  for  marksmanship  training,  line  up  outside  the 
dining  facility  and  “Re-Quals”  (Marines  shooting  for 
re-qualification)  sit  talking  over  steaming  cups  of  coffee. 
It’s  Qualification  Day  for  many  of  them,  a big  day  for  any 
Marine,  but  more  nerve-wracking  than  usual  for  the  many 
recruits  about  to  fire  for  the  first  time. 

The  Re-Quals,  if  they’re  nervous  at  all,  rarely  show  it. 
They  lounge  around  and  assume  postures  of  exaggerated 
coolness.  Many  of  them,  once  they’ve  trooped  out  to  the 
firing  line  itself,  lean  back  on  the  benches  and  take  a nap. 
For  the  recruit . . .it  just  ain’t  that  easy.  He  sweats,  even  in 
the  morning  cliill. 

“Every  Marine  is  basically  a rifleman.”  Today’s  the  day 
he  either  proves  himself  as  a Marine  or  comes  off  the  line 
carrying  the  title  of  “non-qual.” 

Qualification  . . .Marksman,  Sharpshooter, 
Expert  . . .tougli  titles  to  live  up  to  when  you  have  never 
fired  a rifle  before,  as  many  recruits  haven’t. 

Qualification  Day,  for  the  Re-Qual,  is  a reaffirming  of 
past  skills;  a testing  of  his  abilities  - proven  before  - as  a 
rifleman.  Today,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  the  Re-Qual 
will  follow  the  learned  rules  and  techniques.  He’ll  use  what 


Photos  By  Lance  Corporal  C.  A.  Johnson 


Tight  sling  makes  for  easy 
"holding"  on  target  . . . 


very  Marine^ 

Tke  most  Jangerou 
world  is  a M arine 


Story  By  Sergeant  Nick  Corea 
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"Dope,"  windage  and  elevation, 
are  put  on  rifle  before  going 
onto  firing  line  . . . 
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weapon  in  tke 
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d kis  rifle  . . 


Jokn  J.  Persking, 

U S Arny^ 
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Some  fire  while  others  "snap  in"  . . . 


Marksmanship  instructor  watches 
as  recruit  "holds  and  squeezes"  . . . 


he  remembers  from  his  own  recruit  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  morning  he’ll  know  if  he  still  has,  . .what  it  takes.” 
The  recruit,  the  new  Marine,  is  not  as  lucky.  He  has  no 
memories  of  the  range  or  his  own  abilities  to  fall  back  on. 
For  him  this  day  is  his  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  experience 
of  being  a Marine.  He  is  firing  his  weapon,  and  no  recruit 
worth  his  salt  can  help  but  feel  that  his  ability  with  the  rifle 
may  some  day  be  tested  in  the  most  important  examination 
of  all  --  in  combat  where  his  life  may  depend  on  it. 

As  the  fog  lifts,  the  firing  begins.  Rifle  fire  snap-crackles 
into  the  backdrop  of  Camp  Pendleton,  California  hills,  or 
the  tidal  swamps  of  South  Carolina’s  Parris  Island.  Coaches 
walk  the  line,  giving  advice  to  shooters  to  help  them  raise 
their  scores.  Armorers  watch  for  raised  hands  that  speak  of 
malfunctioning  weapons,  as  Re-Quals  do  it  all  again,  and 
recmits  do  it  for  the  first  time. 

“Every  Marine  is  basically  a rifleman.”  The  Com- 
mandant did  it;  pilots  do  it;  officer  and  enlisted 
alike  . . . yearly. 

“Every  Marine  . . .” 

Early  in  Corps  history.  Marines  were  known  as  crack 
riflemen  and  sharpshooters.  Each  day  at  some  rifle  range 
this  reputation  is  rebuilt  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
experience  which  only  Marines  can  know  and  understand: 
Qualification. 

“. . .basically  a rifleman.” 
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